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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

THE UTTERANCE OF POETRY 

IN, the Literary Review of a recent New York Evening 
Post Lawrence Mason tells whimsically of the tortures 
he has endured in hearing poetry read aloud. Listing 
"several different methods," he says: 

Some chant or intone it in a dulcet sing-song that woos reluctant 
slumber from her lair. Some attack it with athletic vigor, and pride 
themselves upon the sheer speed of their delivery. Others find the 
summum bonum in emphasizing the beat with the deadly regularity of 
a metronome. Still others coldly isolate and anatomize each line till 
there is no more savor in it than in a dried prune. Others, again, so 
boggle and halt and garble and apologize and re-read that the hearer 
is driven to madness, despair, or violent revolt. 

And he refers to a cousin "whose method is none of 
these — his sole and sufficient guiding principle is to con- 
ceal from his unfortunate hearers every evidence of 
versification." 

Mr. Mason's suffering reminds me of my own experience 
with a certain "eminent dramatic revelator" (so adver- 
tised) who for two seasons has given expensive recitals 
in Chicago under the alleged patronage of women of 
social prominence, of whom some, as I definitely ascer- 
tained, had never consented to the use of their names, 
and others had consented in a mistaken impulse of 
kindliness while in blessed ignorance of the man and 
his "art." The revelator, whose programs ranged from 
Othello to Deburau, followed the method of Mr. Mason's 
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cousin, but enriched it with a kind of vocal gymnastics 
inherited from the elocutionary school of the eighteen- 
seventies. While the three-dollar-a-head audience sat 
in silence under the infliction, I amused myself, during 
the half-hour or so that a heroic sense of duty held me 
there, in certain speculations about the simple, but much 
abused art of reading poetry aloud. 

It would seem to be a rare gift — the beautiful reading 
of poetry. Even the poets themselves are often dis- 
appointing, though there is usually a degree of beauty 
and illumination to be gained from a poet's reading of his 
own verse. The poet instinctively emphasizes rhythm, 
sometimes even to the point of intoning or chanting it; 
indeed, he rarely carries this too far. But not all poets 
have good voices, an accent neither too local nor too 
studiedly correct, and a simple effective delivery. 

Certain poets, of course, it is a privilege to hear — their 
reading is as much a work of art as the poem, and the 
two fit together in indissoluble unity. I used to feel this 
of Lindsay, whose first reading of The Congo at Poetry's 
first banquet — in March, 1914 — was a triumph in the 
double art. But of late Lindsay has acquired bad habits 
— his reading has become too loud and melodramatic. 
John Masefield's very simple reading of his poems is 
beautiful beyond words, because of that marvellous bass 
voice of his, rich with all the sorrows of the world. Carl 
Sandburg also has a deep-toned organ in his throat which 
he uses with subtle simplicity in the proof of his delicate 
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rhythms. The fine voice of William Butler Yeats is 
of higher pitch than these; his quiet intoning of poetry 
nobly illustrates its beauty. Lew Sarett's presentation 
of his Indian poems is their perfect and almost necessary 
completion. Robert Frost's personality and voice also 
fulfil and emphasize the quality of his poems. Witter 
Bynner has a rich voice and graceful delivery, but an 
over-precise utterance mars the effect of his reading 
for me. Alfred Kreymborg, Carlos Williams, Maxwell 
Bodenheim — each of these complements his very per- 
sonal rhythm in the utterance of his poems. And Padraic 
Colum brings to us the authentic Celtic tune — he is 
even more of an Irishman than Mr. Yeats. 

I wish I could say as much for the women. Amy 
Lowell, Eunice Tietjens, Lola Ridge, Helen Hoyt, Mar- 
jorie Seiffert, Florence Frank, Jean Untermeyer — all these 
read well, some of them brilliantly; all simply, and in 
rhythmic fulfilment of their poems. But none of them 
with quite the artistic beauty which some of the men have 
attained. 

On the stage one rarely hears beautiful utterance of 
poetry. In all my unusual experience of theatricalized 
Shakespeare, which, beginning with Edwin Booth in 
my sixth year, includes almost every distinguished 
interpreter since his time, I have heard only one whose 
reading of the lines — no, not reading, not anything re- 
membered and recited — whose spontaneous utterance of 
the lines — seems to me of such perfection, such strange 
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and consummate beauty, as to be forever memorable 
and — alas — incomparable. This was Ada Rehan: to 
hear her as Viola or Rosalind was to be moved by a voice, 
deep and rich like falling waters, which turned English 
words into speech-music of transcendent quality, music 
that moved one like Kubelik's violin or Isadora Duncan's 
dancing. 

Among women, Ellen Terry was perhaps Miss Rehan's 
closest rival; but her voice was not quite so bitter-sweet, 
and there was a slight jerkiness in her delivery which 
gave it vitality and picturesqueness but detracted from 
absolute music. Mary Anderson had a voice like a cello, 
of extraordinary richness and range, and a fine sense of 
poetic cadence; but her delivery, though beautiful, to be 
remembered always with joy, was more deliberate and 
studied, leaning more to the old rhetorical school. 

Booth was wonderful, of course — my youth shone with 
the romantic glamour of him. But it must be admitted 
that Booth mouthed his lines by overstressing his con- 
sonants, and that his delivery was not the spontaneous 
utterance of perfect art but the brilliant recital of speeches 
learned. He was a great artist of his Victorian time and 
his somewhat rhetorical school; but he was not an orig- 
inator, not one of the genius-illumined who strike out 
new times, new methods. 

Henry Irving had a more far-seeing mind, but his gift 
was for the spectacular. His speech was gusty and 
storm-ridden, his cadences churned and broken like a bold 
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skiff outriding a gale. It was an adventure to listen to 
the lines of his Shylock — the poetry was so often in danger 
and so unexpectedly triumphant. He ranted early and 
often, but his ranting was always in the picture, always 
in the service of a deliberate conventionalization, a 
planned and achieved pattern. The modern poetic drama 
has scrapped his particular convention; but we may still 
envy him his skill, for we cannot yet claim to have estab- 
lished our own convention. 

If Booth and Irving ranted sometimes, Lawrence 
Barrett ranted always; and John McCullough was seldom 
above the temptation, although his robust blank verse 
had always a certain beauty of cadence. Richard 
Mansfield came in a time of more simple Thespian 
manners, but he broke up the lines, he had no sense of 
rhythm; whether in Henry Fifth or Beau Brummel, he 
spoke always prose. Of all the male actors I have heard, 
Forbes-Robertson is the most assured master of poetic 
cadence; but his reading of Shakespeare, though beautiful, 
is sophisticated and deliberate — it lacks the spontaneity, 
and also the variety, which made Ada Rehan's, and even 
Ellen Terry's, a continual flaring of new fires. 

The Irish Players are rhythmically endowed beyond any 
other company of my remembrance; which is not strange, 
since Irish speech is musical with poetic cadence, and 
these players were trained by Synge and Yeats and Lady 
Gregory, the three poets who have used it to the highest 
poetic purpose. This beautiful rhythmic speech has been 
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the secret of their charm, the one most potent reason for 
the effect of artistic unity and beauty in their rendition of 
the great plays of the Celtic renaissance. 

The subject has led me to reminiscence when inquiry 
was intended — we have lingered with the masters instead 
of seeking examples in common life. If few actors read 
poetry with due regard for the rhythm, still fewer public 
readers have any conception of the primary principles of 
the art they profess, even when they have freed themselves 
of the hideous old elocutionary tradition which deliber- 
ately destroyed poetic cadence, broke up the lines, and 
turned poetry into agonizing prose. 

This tradition is chiefly to blame for banishing from 
modern life an art which should be at least as common and 
friendly a pleasure and solace as music. A good voice, a 
sense of rhythm, simple unexaggerated utterance, all 
showing respect for the line and revealing the larger 
cadences which overlie the basic pattern — such a combina- 
tion may make the reading-aloud of poetry, in any house- 
hold or group of friends, a joy as fine as the excellent 
playing of a musical instrument. 

More encouragement of this art might reveal and 
develop exceptional talent in persons scarcely aware of 
it. I remember an exquisite out-door presentation of 
Ernest Dowson's Pierrot of the Minute by two young 
sisters who had never realized their rare gift for the most 
delicate musical subtleties of poetic dialogue. And in the 
history department of the University of Chicago hides a 
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certain modest professor whose reading of the Ode to a 
Nightingale gives his friends an experience as magnificent 
as Muratore ever offered with his proudest solo, or 
Paderewski in his palmiest days. 

The reading of poetry should be an easily accessible 
delight instead of the bore which it usually is. The defect 
chiefly to be avoided is a certain high-sounding rotundity 
which most people assume like a toga when they start to 
read poetry aloud. Most voices need training, to be sure, 
to develop the latent beauty in them; every school should 
teach the proper use of this delicate musical instrument 
within us. Given a good voice properly controlled, an 
ear for poetic rhythm, and the simplest possible observance 
of the pitches and tones of poetically enhanced speech, 
and you have the beginning of good reading of poetry — a 
beginning which practice, and the stimulus of emotional 
and imaginative intensity, may develop into high artistic 
beauty. H. M. 

TRANSLATING WANG WEI 

Just as Tu Fu and Li Po are often spoken of in conjunc- 
tion by the Chinese, so are two other great poets of the 
T'ang Dynasty, Meng Hao-jan and Wang Wei. The 
latter, who lived 699-759 A. D., is distinguished among the 
poets of China by a deep and beautiful optimism. The 
melancholy that wounded Tu Fu and Meng Hao-jan 
seems not to have touched Wang Wei beneath the surface. 
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